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What academic libraries can do to facilitate the open access mission? 

Open access is yet to fully advance in the academic setting, despite the fact that the 
libraries have been promoting open access for about eighteen years (American Libraries, 2004; 
Otto & Mullen, 2019). Open access is defined as a group of concepts to remove all barriers in 
making research results immediately open to the public, to allow users to access, read, share, 
print, save, and reuse peer-reviewed research articles (Crawford, 2011; Smith & Dickson, 2017, 
p. 24). 

Federal funding agencies use tax dollars to support academic research as well as to cover 
academics’ salaries and operating costs (e.g., laboratories, electricity, administration, etc.), at 
least for the publicly funded universities. Academics make discoveries, write proposals and 
articles, and submit their articles to publishers. They do not charge publishers for their 
intellectual work; in fact they are themselves asked to pay (e.g., for page charges, color 
illustrations, open access, etc.) to have their research published. These academics also volunteer 
their time to peer review work written by other scholars. However, publishers and vendors ask 
these academics to sign a contract agreement to transfer copyright over to them and to pay 
additional fees for the right to access intellectual work written by them and other academics. In 
addition, publishers ask academic libraries to pay thousands of dollars annually per each journal 
to have these articles accessed in academic libraries (Crawford, 2011). 

Open access is about eighteen years old, with the Budapest Open Access Initiative (n.d.) 
on February 14, 2002 officially marking the beginning of the Open Access Movement. The next 
year, Bethesda (2003) called for libraries to expedite the transition to open access. Governments 
around the globe have developed policies to see all federally funded research published as openly 


accessible materials (Mikki, 2017). In Canada, the Government of Canada and the Tri-Agency 
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(Government of Canada, 2016) and in the United States, National Institutes of Health (2008) and 
the U.S. Department of Health & Human Services (n.d.) took the leading role for open access in 
their respective countries. These organizations have created policies requesting all federally 
funded research be published in open access journals (Government of Canada, 2016). 

Though there are many institutions found to have “impressive open access programs,” 
many others have not implemented open access practices (EBSCO, 2017, para 4). Only about 
24% to 73% of published articles are open to the public; the remaining 27%-76% are closed 
(non-open) to the public (Mikki, 2017; Fruin, 2019; O’Hanlon et al., 2020). The majority of 
humanities articles are found to be closed research articles (Fruin, 2019). In addition to going 
against the federally mandated policies, such closed access contradicts The United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, specifically “the right to know and to be informed” 
(Ford, 2018, p. 267). 

Open access needs to overcome multiple challenges preventing the development of its 
full potential. These challenges are present on both sides, libraries and users (Fruin, 2019; Joe et 
al., 2019; Nazim & Zia, 2020). One of the challenges researchers face include their perception of 
open access with researchers believing open access journals are not-peer reviewed and thus of 
lower quality research (Fruin, 2019, p. 293). Researchers are sensitive about high costs of open 
access charges and they are not familiar with the ways to offset these costs (Joo et al., 2019; The 
Directory of Open Access Journals, n.d.). Many are simply unaware of open access or do not 
know which articles/journals are closed and which ones are open to the public (Nazim & Zia, 
2020). Others are unaware about the existence of institutional repositories (Jiang & Fitzgerald, 
2019; Joo et al., 2019). Researchers find themselves lost in the word of multiple open access 


routes such as gold, green, gratis, libre, hybrid, bronze, delayed, black, platinum, and diamond 
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and mixed models (Finlay, 2018; Joo et al., 2019; Machovec, 2013; Sotudeh & Estakhr, 2018). 
There are, however, multiple benefits attached to open access such as higher citation rate, 
increased academic reward, raised visibility, improved accessibility, boosted confidence, better 
professional recognition, expanded social media presence, noted data re-use, enhanced 
collaboration, and greater impact (Finlay, 2018; Joo et al., 2019; Otto & Mullen, 2019; Sotudeh 
& Estakhr, 2018). Nevertheless, many are unaware of the full potential of these benefits (Joo et 
al., 2019, p. 526). 

Librarians also find themselves facing various challenges related to open access, 
including the lack of relevant open access policies, inadequate technical skills, insufficient 
infrastructure, deficient services, restrictive copyright policies, and limited budgets (Joe et al., 
2019; Dawson & Yang, 2016). Librarians also need to address various myths related to users’ 
misunderstanding of the meaning of open access (Joo et al., 2019). Librarians are the ones who 
accept the leadership role in promoting open access, creating, and managing institutional 
repositories (Ranasinghe & Min, 2018). Institutional repositories, created with the purpose to 
organize, classify, store, and preserve sources so these materials are easy to access, retrieve, and 
re-use, are yet to reach their full potential (Bedord, 2018, p. 63). In addition, not all are aware of 
the benefits of open access, such as the ability to fulfill the overall library’s mission to advance 
information literacy and open access to information (Mullin, 2011, p. 30) and the possibility of 
reduction in operating costs spent on subscriptions (p. 35). There also seems to be a leadership 
factor involved as those larger universities with senior library administrators committed to the 
open access mission appear to have a higher level of the open access involvement by faculty in 
their institutions (Tewell, 2014). In addition, librarians and faculty need to be aware of predatory 


open access publishers, which are on the market for profit only and do not peer-review articles 
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(Swanberg et al., 2020). Swanger et al. have found that only 23% of scholars are aware of the 
predatory practice that may potentially ruin their careers. Other factors to consider when 
discussing open access practices with scholars would be individual behaviors and cultural 
differences of individual faculty members (Lwoga & Questier, 2014). 

As both researchers and librarians continue to face various barriers, open access becomes 
even more desirable as society is switching to the Semantic Web (Park & Kipp, 2019). Semantic 
Web, as an extension to the World Wide Web (Web), is a network, in which machines are able to 
access, process, analyze, and manipulate the information (Greenberg, 2007; Park & Kipp, 2019). 
At first, open access mission targeted peer-reviewed science articles and later extended to other 
disciplines, including social sciences and humanities, and to other materials such as books, 
dissertations, and conference proceedings (Mullin, 2011, p. 34). In addition, academic 
institutions insist that open access is necessary in order to achieve “open science” (Piazzini, 
2020, p. 99). There is an argument in favor of the importance of open education, specifically 
open learning courses and open textbooks, in the education system (Smith & Dickson, 2017). 
Both open education and open science seem to be additional interrelated streams that will most 
likely join and expand the open access movement. 

Despite challenges, librarians have been experimenting with various tools, such as 
BIBFRAME, linking data in WorldCat, resource description framework (RDF), and other 
metadata sharing techniques, in attempt to make published research more discoverable and thus 
usable (Fernandez & Tilton, 2018). They have been also attempting to use Creative Commons, a 
non-profit organization that offers free licensing to intellectual property owners so they could 
open their work to the public by transferring their rights to the public domain (Kapitzke, 2009). 


Librarians also have been working hard on creating policies on the use of metadata (Phillips et 
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al., 2015). They are advocating for open access and preservation not only of text articles, but also 
of images, videos, and data sets, and expanding their institutional repositories to include all 
research materials (Fernandez & Tilton, 2018). Open access is a complex process; it is moving 
forward at a slow speed (Otto & Mullen, 2019). It is unclear why some faculty do not support the 
open access mission. Finding the ways to expedite the open access mission would help bring 
society closer to the day when human knowledge is open to all. 

The main purpose of this paper is to explore in detail the existing challenges and benefits 
presented by open access to both the U15 academic libraries and the University of 
Saskatchewan’s scholars, with the end goal to facilitate the ultimate library’s mission to open all 
published research to the public. Specific objectives include: 1) determining the University of 
Saskatchewan (Saskatoon, Canada) faculty’s perceptions about benefits of open access, 2) 
identifying faculty’s major roadblocks for the open access mission, 3) finding factors affecting 
the open access mission (e.g., institutional policy, discipline, faculty rank, infrastructure, etc.), 
and 4) comparing these findings with data collected from the U15 Canadian universities network. 

Literature Review 
Benefits of open access 
Faculty’s perceptions about the benefits of open access have been extensively researched 
(McDonald et al., 2016; Mischo & Schlembach, 2011; Reed, 2014; Warlick & Vaughan, 2007). 
Identifying common traits and understanding faculty’s perceptions would help in determining 
what academic librarians could do to promote the open access mission. 

Although 75% of researchers found to be aware of open access, many in the academic 

world, however, seemed to be unaware of the benefits of open access (McDonald et al., 2016), 


not interested in these benefits (Joo et al., 2019, p. 526), or not wanting to share their research 
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data with others (McDonald et al., 2016). For example, about one third (30%) of the University 
of Wisconsin’s faculty reported they were unaware about the meaning of open access (Reed, 
2014). On the other hand, health and social science researchers from two Ontario (Canada) 
universities were found to be more willing to publish in open access journals; about half of them 
reported to have published and/or to publish within the next five years (McDonald et al., 2016). 
This means, however, that the remaining half faculty did not publish in open access journals. 
Engineering faculty from the University of Illinois, for example, preferred not to use gold or 
green open access routes, even in the future (Mischo & Schlembach, 2011). About one third 
(36%) of business faculty from two Canadian universities chose not to publish in open access 
journals (McDonald et al, 2016). Peekhaus (2017) noticed that despite the faculty’s support (83% 
of natural science and engineering scholars) of the open access mission, they tended to publish 
elsewhere (only 25% of their articles were open research). Those who considered publishing 
open access in the future would do so if “there was help with any associated costs” (p. 9). 
Though Tri-Agency in Canada accepts open access publishing fees as an eligible expense, 
faculty found preferred not to spend grant money on open access (McDonald et al., 2016). 

Otto and Mullen (2019) suggested targeting early career researchers and doctoral students 
as they were more appreciative seeing their theses in repositories for electronic thesis and 
dissertations sooner. Those young researchers felt their research work received higher visibility 
and made higher impact (p. 71). Interestingly though, once appointed into faculty-ranked 
positions, these scholars accepted the rules of their new departments. They wanted to publish in 
high-impact journals and in return gave away their copyrights (Nicholas et al., 2017). 

Open access seems to present a variety of benefits not only to the public, but also to 


institutions and their scholars. First, there is a benefit of increased visibility, accessibility, and 
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reading of their published materials by peers; this benefit is described by several studies (Lwoga 
& Questier, 2014; Peekhaus, 2017; Wang et al., 2015). Faculty who published in open access 
journals reported to be pleased with “increased exposure and article view metrics” (McDonald, 
2016, p. 9). Health and social sciences and humanities faculty in general liked the idea that their 
research became freely available to all (McDonald). For example, ninety-three percent of social 
science faculty from Brock University were in favor of opening their research to the public 
(McDonald). 

Second, there is a potential for increased download numbers and higher citation rating of 
published in open access journals, as suggested by several studies (Stewart, 2012; Wang, et al., 
2015; Peekhaus, 2017). According to Sotudeh and Estahr (2018), the increased citation rate 
because of open access was remarkable and impactful in all disciplines. There was an observed 
three-fold increase in the citation rate of open articles compared to the closed ones (Mischo & 
Schlembach, 2011). However, another study of articles from 36 journals published over a three- 
year period found an increased number of downloaded articles, but it failed to demonstrate the 
difference in the citation rate of open access articles (Davis, 2011). Davis reported no differences 
found in the number of times articles were cited, when deposited as open access draft versions, 
open access final papers, or final by-subscription-only articles. Davis also showed this was the 
case for articles in sciences, social sciences, and humanities disciplines. 

Third, there is a promising benefit for higher levels of recognition among peers and 
career enhancement because of open access. Faculty reported that they achieved professional 
recognition because of opening their research to the public (Kaba & Said, 2015; Lwoga & 
Questier, 2014). They also reported their open access publications contributed to the enhanced 


and expanded collaboration (Otto & Mullen, 2019, p. 71). When academic institutions required 
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open access publications for tenure/promotion, their faculty seemed to have higher percent of 
published open access articles (Peekhaus, 2016, 2017). In fact, there was a positive significant 
relationship found between the willingness to use open access and academic reward received 
(Lwoga & Questier, 2014). Lwoga and Ouestier suggested that the universities needed to 
encourage faculty’s publishing in open access by making this one of the promotion’s 
requirements. However, when faculty believed that open access might hurt their chances for 
promotion, they were less willing to open their research to the public (Creaser et al, 2010). 

Fourth, there is a possible preservation benefit because of open access. Both the 
preservation of research achievements and extension of the longevity of research findings were 
reported in the literature as the open access benefits (Lwoga & Questier, 2014). While many 
were aware about the open access mission, there was, however, less awareness about self- 
archiving and institutional repositories (Reed, 2014). Institutional repositories are digital 
platforms for storing, cataloging, and showcasing scholarly publications (Dawson & Yang, 
2016). Only 15% of the peer-reviewed articles, however, were found to be archived in 
institutional repositories (Poynder, 2010). In an attempt to boost the open access mission, 
academic libraries created institutional repositories and many used these repositories as a 
publishing platform (Ranasinghe & Min, 2018). The faculty who were aware of this open access 
benefit generally tended to use open access journals more. Lwoga and Questier (2014) identified 
a positive significant correlation between the awareness about open access and the use of open 
access journals to publish their articles. Increased faculty’s exposure to institutional repositories 
may be required to advance the open access mission, as suggested by Reed (2014). 

Fifth, there is a potential organizational benefit due to open access. Faculty enjoyed 


having their own online publication record in one place, together with the ability to download 
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metrics of read and cited research, according to one study (Otto & Mullen, 2019). Otto and 
Mullen in their paper also identified faculty’s liking the ability to organize publications by 
geographical location and other categories. Faculty also liked to see the DOIs (digital object 
identifiers) assigned to their publications (p. 71), as well as productivity reports that faculty 
could use to track their records and to “demonstrate the global reach” (p. 66). 

Sixth, there is a probable benefit of a quicker turnaround (between the submission and 
publication dates) because of open access. Warlick and Vaughan (2007) reported that open 
access journals in general were faster to publish articles. “Speed” factor was important to 93% 
of surveyed faculty (p. 5). Speed benefit would be extremely important to graduate students who 
need publications to complete their thesis requirements. Thus, open access has economic benefits 
as it allows for a shorter bench-to-product cycle. 

Seventh, there is a potential benefit of increased self-esteem due to sharing of knowledge 
with others. Some scholars may feel better about themselves by opening research to all, as 
suggested by Lwoga and Questier (2014). Therefore, the “altruism” or “enjoyment in helping 
others” factor should not be overlooked (p. 122). Kim (2011) reported that the altruistic factor 
was the leading factor in scholars’ self-archiving practices. In addition, open access seemed to 
boost researchers’ confidence (Otto & Mullen, 2019). 

Open to the public research “has the possibility of making the future much better than the 
past” (Haycock & Romaniuk, 2018, p. 267). McDonald et al. (2016) suggested that academic 
librarians needed to work-one-on-one with the faculty to outline to them the benefits of open 
access and help them to identify the best open access route. McDonald et al.’s study surveyed 
faculty’s perceptions on open access. Faculty from two surveyed Ontario universities, Brock 


University and Wilfrid Laurier University, identified the top three factors influencing their 
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decisions in which journal to publish; these were “peer-review, prestige, and impact factor” (p. 
7). Librarians may become more successful in convincing faculty to embrace the open access 
path if they were able to prove this path could guarantee greater “prestige” and “impact” (p. 16). 
Warlick and Vaughan (2007) also found the impact factor being top element when they surveyed 
faculty from Duke University and UNC-Chapel Hill. In addition, Otto and Mullen (2019) found 
that word of mouth communication route was a very successful tool, especially when faculty 
who liked open access shared their experiences with other peers. 

Analysis of faculty’s perceptions about the major benefits of open access would help 
understanding the degree of faculty’s awareness about these benefits. Such analysis would also 
help to find out why some may dislike open access. Such knowledge would become the first step 
towards advancing open access in academic institutions. 

e Roadblocks for the open access mission 
e Contributing factors affecting the open access mission 


e Open access in other libraries that are part of the U15 Canadian libraries network 
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